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Vie Book Clubs Books 
Wt Changing Lines 


WILLIAM P. BARLOW, JR. 


Sur RECENT PUBLICATION of The Two Hundredth Book (1993) invites 
comparisons between the books which it describes and those featured in 
The Hundredth Book (1958). If you were to place the current bibliography 
beside a copy of its predecessor, you might think that little has changed 
over the past thirty-five years in Book Club of California publications. 
‘The intentional similarity of the two volumes (the design and type faces 
are the same; the paper is similar; even the decorated binding boards 
have been scrupulously reproduced) aims to camouflage the dissimilari- 
ties between the first and second centuries. But the printing process for 
#200 is offset; for #100 it was (of course!) letterpress. 

The first Book Club book to be printed entirely by offset was Nozicias 
de California (1958, #98). ‘The Club’s Board was ill-prepared for such 
novelty. Illustrations and facsimiles, to be sure, had been reproduced by 
planographic methods, although the complex letterpress approach used 
by the Grabhorns* was to be preferred even if the facsimiles did not 
always closely resemble the originals. Offset reproduction of fext was 
unthinkable. It is hardly surprising that the youthful designer of Nozcias, 
James Robertson, had to wait twenty-five years, grow a beard, and adopt 
an alias (Yolla Bolly Press) before being invited to do another book for 
The Club (1983, #174). 

In 1976, Adrian Wilson managed to reintroduce offset to The Book 
Club with Images of Chinatown (#153), a volume combining text and pho- 
tographs perfectly suited to the process. ‘The number of books produced 
by offset has grown since, but the preference for letterpress remains. In 
The Allen Press Bibliography (1985, #180), for example, the portion of the 
book which was a facsimile of the Allens’ own 1981 edition had to be 
produced by offset. But the new material, though a close typographical 
match, could be printed letterpress—and it was. 

Stanley Morison’s Typographic Design in Relation to Photographic 
Composition (1959, #101) brought another new process to the attention of 
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‘The Club’s members. There can have been little interest in the subject 
at the time, and the book was sold chiefly by invoking the name of its 
well-known author. Twenty-five years later, however, photo-composi- 
tion was used for Baptism in Oil (1984, #177). And what would have been 
the reaction of the Publications Committee that approved Morison’s 
book to the name of the typeface used for the most recent example of 
photo-composition: Computer Minion (see #197)? 

Can desk-top publishing be far behind? The answer is yes—very far; 
but already we have probably seen the last of hand-set foundry type 
(1981, #168) and hand-made papers (1972, #141). 

By the time Te Hundredth Book appeared, ‘The Club had settled into 
a comfortable and successful publication pattern. Each year there was a 
book from the Grabhorn Press (usually the Christmas book) and two 
others produced in a meticulously enigmatic sequence by the Allen 
Press, Mallette Dean, Lawton and Alfred Kennedy, the Plantin Press, 
Ward Ritchie, Jack Stauffacher, or Adrian Wilson. 

With the last of the Grabhorn Press books (1965, #121), this familiar 
routine had to change. Of the shortlist of once-regular printers, only 
Ritchie and Stauffacher now remain, both as designers only. The Allens 
have retired from printing, and the others in the group have died. 
Nevertheless, there are now more Book Club printers than ever, 
although few would be regarded as “regular.” 

Geographical limitations that would once have been considered con- 
stitutionally imposed have fallen. ‘Three books in a row were printed in 
Southern California (#156 to #158), and books have been imported from 
places as foreign as Great Britain (1978, #160, and 1986, #181) and ‘Texas 
(1987, #186; 1988, #189; and 1990, #193). Collaborations are also more 
common. Jack Stauffacher designed books that were printed by the 
Stanford University Press (1964, #116), Graham Mackintosh (1966, 
#122), Arlen Philpott (1970, #135), Grabhorn-Hoyem (1972, #140), 
Cloister Press (1983, #175), Patrick Reagh (1988, #187), and Phelps/ 
Schaefer Press (1991, #197). 

‘The subject matter for Book Club books has varied little from pat- 
terns established decades ago. Californiana continues to predominate. 
‘This category has always been rather broadly defined to include not only 
California voyages and overland diaries but also non-California text by 
“California” authors like Mark ‘Twain (1959, #102) and Robert Louis 
Stevenson (1962, #110). Printing history has been the other Club spe- 
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cialty. Despite the increasing difficulty of acquiring sufficiently large 
fragments of significant books, the “leaf book” remains a Club favorite. 
Eight of The Club’s seventeen leaf books are included in The Two 
Hundredth Book. Others in the printing category range from printer bib- 
liographies to modestly priced monographs supported by the Dorothy 
and David Magee Fund. Neither the California nor printing pigeon- 
holes can account for the series of Japanese print books (1959, #103; 
1960, #106; 1962, #112; and 1965, #121) or the geographical stretch to 
Hawaii (1991, #197), but that only demonstrates that the Publications 
Committee has not dismissed an important and beautiful book for fail- 
ure to fit The Book Club “pattern.” 

It is almost unfair to mention that The Club’s first undred books 
could have been purchased for $890.00, a sum approximating the cost of 
the fen most recent volumes. For years, costs were controlled by The 
Club’s ability to sell out on publication—and the eccentric cost-account- 
ing practices of its printers. The Club tried to counteract the effects of 
inflation and the demise of printers with Depression-era philosophies by 
increasing print runs. These reached a high of 750 copies for The 
Grabhorn Press (1981, #168), but the result was largely unsold inventory. 
The days of the $20 book are gone, the $100 barrier was breached in 
1982, and the first $200 book cannot forever be avoided, alas. 

The appearance of The Two Hundredth Book is itself a milestone. What 
other modest-sized membership organization can rival the quality, 
longevity, and productivity which it represents? After eighty years and 
two hundred books, ‘The Book Club of California continues to advance 
“the study of letters and the promotion of the arts pertaining to the pro- 
duction of books.”** Predictions of the death of the printed book and 
the irrelevance of historical studies seem premature. But even if, in the 
third decade of the twenty-first century, The Three Hundredth Book is a 
CD-ROM, it will be a fizely produced CD-ROM and will no doubt be 
delivered in a box that will range nicely with its two predecessors. 

*Described by Roby Wentz in The Grabhorn Press (1981, #168, pp. 80-81). 

**Book Club Constitution, Article I. 


A member of The Book Club of California since Magee #89, Wiliam P. Barlow, Jr., 
served The Club as President from Harlan #128 and as Treasurer most of the time 
from Harlan #119 to #172. He 1s currently President of the Bibhographical Society 
of America. 


Vie Calle. Out California 


A, Edward Newton 
and lhe California Corrector 


PART ONE 

DAVID KLAPPHOLZ 
AA. EDwARD NEWTON collected books at a time when book collectors 
made the front pages of major newspapers because of their record-price 
purchases; they also made the feature-article sections because of the 
public’s interest in them as celebrities. Newton himself owned an 
impressive Johnson/Boswell collection, and a long run of Dickens asso- 
ciation volumes, a marvelous Blake collection, and numerous smaller 
collections and individual gems from Shakespeare to Barrie. He also, of 
course, wrote tantalizing essays about collecting,’ about his favorite 
places to collect (London, New York, and Philadelphia), and, once ina 
while, about a non-bookish subject. ‘That is why he is more than just a 
footnote in the history of American book collecting, and why he himself 

is the object of collectors. 

Newton’s writings have been credited by scholars in eighteenth-cen- 
tury studies with creating more interest in Johnson and Boswell than any 
other member of their credentialed coterie. After Newton’s death, A. S. 
W. Rosenbach, the greatest bookseller of the Golden Age of collecting 
in America, characterized that period as the “Age of Newton.” 

Newton dressed like a character from Dickens, and, like Dr. Johnson, 
was wont to hold court; like Dr. Johnson, he often spoke just for effect, 
but, even when expressing his prejudices, few of them genuinely outra- 
geous, his writing was engaging. Rare is the truly addicted book collec- 
tor who can pick up Newton’s Amenities and put it down before the last 
page. Christopher Morley, commenting upon Newton’s essays, called 
them “printed personality,” and dubbed Newton the “Caliph of 
Books.”* 

Though he did not visit California until he was almost seventy years 
old, Newton had numerous friends and admirers there. His earliest 
located correspondence with anyone in California—correspondence dat- 
ing back to 1919—is that with John Howell,* who opened a small book- 
shop in San Francisco in 1912, and who was later to become dean of the 
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San Francisco rare book trade. Howell first met Newton on a buying trip 
to the East Coast. The earliest located inscription to Howell on a vol- 
ume by Newton, a copy of Amenities, is dated Nov. 21, 1918,5 just ten 
days after the book’s publication on the day the Armistice was signed. 
Until many years later, Newton’s address to Howell in letters was always 
“My dear Mr. Howell,” changing finally to “My dear Howell” or “My 
dear John Howell,” but never to “My Dear Joba ‘ which Newton would 
have used had he ever com- § : 
pletely warmed up to the man. ne Is i 
Newton was, in fact, for rea- | 
sons to be discussed later, 
rather cool toward Howell. 
Howell, on the other hand, was | 
deeply influenced by Newton. 
Taking up Newton’s lead, 
John Howell formed a distin- 
guished collection of bibles,° 
which eventually went to the 
Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley. So great was New- 
ton’s influence, in fact, that 
until the Howell firm’s demise 
in 1984, Howell’s son, Warren, 
who carried on his father’s 
business, had every new em- 
ployee read Amenities. . 
Le Roy and Myrtle Crummer were far more intimate friends of the 
Newtons. Dr. Le Roy Crummer, an eminent physician and, together 
with his wife, a collector of early medical books and prints, emigrated 
from Omaha to Los Angeles, for health reasons,’ in the late 1920s. Given 
Newton’s propensity toward only-partially-serious, foot-in-the-mouth 
pronouncements, it is not terribly surprising that Newton’s friendship 
with the Crummers resulted from a disparaging remark Newton had 
made in print about people who collect “early medical books and books 
about the diseases of the horse.” In early summer, 1929, the Crummers 
visited the Newtons at their suburban Philadelphia home, Oak Knoll. It 
_is probably there that the idea was hatched of a visit by Newton to 
California. The Crummers wrote glowing reports of Oak Knoll and of 
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the Newtons to their California friends, suggesting to Albert Bender that 
he and John Henry Nash come down from San Francisco to meet the 
Newtons when they came to visit. 

Unlike John Henry Nash, Albert Bender is not very well known to 
present-day collectors, though his name graces a number of rooms in 
rare book libraries. Albert Maurice Bender,’ son of an Irish rabbi, was 
born in Dublin in 1866, two years after Newton’s birth in Philadelphia. 
“Mickey” Bender emigrated to San Francisco in his teens, went to work 
for an insurance agency, and, at the age of twenty, opened his own insur- 
ance business, which eventually brought him a very nice income. It is 
tempting to say that it brought him @ very comfortable hving rather than a 
very nice income, but Bender didn’t live on his earnings; he gave much of 
them away, often after they had been converted into bibliophilic or artis- 
tic treasures. Bender, a diminutive gentleman who ran around San 
Francisco in a disheveled black fedora and whose professional career 
was rather tame, lived very simply in a flat on Post Street—simply save 
for the books, prints, paintings, and photographs which filled much of 
the small flat’s floor and wall space. ‘The only way to convey even a hint 
of Bender’s good works in a few sentences is to list his various positions 
and awards. “Saint Albert of San Francisco,” as he was known to some 
of his friends, was a trustee of Mills College, a commissioner of the San 
Francisco Public Library, and a director of: the Japan Society, the Home 
for the Aged and Disabled, the San Francisco Symphony Association, 
the San Francisco Opera Association, and the Community Chest. He 
was ‘Treasurer of The Book Club of California from its founding in 1912 
to his death in 1941. Mills College and the University of California 
awarded him honorary doctorates. His greatest philanthropy was in sup- 
porting young artists, sometimes by buying their not-quite-mature or 
not-yet-recognized works, and sometimes with outright cash grants; he 
supported young writers and poets through his vast network of influen- 
tial connections. Bender had no children—he never even married—so 
he left his rich legacy, a vast correspondence with writers and artists, to 
one of his favorite institutions. ‘The inventory of this correspondence, at 
Mills College, is an index to the cultural history of California—and 
beyond—during the first half of the twentieth century; his correspon- 
dents included Ina Coolbrith, Gertrude Atherton, George Sterling, 
Robinson Jeffers, and Ansel Adams. In the one letter that Newton wrote 
to Bender before they met face to face, Bender was, naturally, “My dear 
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Mr. Bender.” So thoroughly did Newton appreciate Bender’s personal 
charm that the first letter after their meeting was addressed to “My dear 
Albert.” 

Albert Bender and William Van Antwerp are probably the two most 
interesting of the long-term California residents whose names will be 
encountered here. William Clarkson Van Antwerp was, in his outward 
aspect, the direct opposite of Albert Bender. A strapping man whose life 
was intensely physically active, Van Antwerp had been “Willie” to 
“Eddie” Newton since the childhood years they spent together in 
Rahway, New Jersey. Albert Bender’s biography could easily be written 
from his correspondence. William Van Antwerp’s, on the other hand, will 
probably never be written; he married, but had no children, and little, if 
any, of his correspondence seems to have survived.’ 

Van Antwerp was born in 1868; he graduated from Annapolis at age 
19, and returned to civilian life except for service in the Spanish- 
American War and World War I. Lieutenant Van Antwerp became a 
California resident as a direct result of the fact that his last military 
assignment was as San Francisco bureau chief of Naval Intelligence. Van 
Antwerp’s non-military career included the following positions: Owner 
and publisher of the Fort Smith (Arkansas) Journa/, surveyor and judge 
of boundary disputes in the newly-opened territory of Oklahoma; 
reporter, editorial writer, and, finally, night city editor of the New York 
Times; trading member and, later, member of the board of governors of 
the New York Stock Exchange; San Francisco resident partner of E. F- 
Hutton. Van Antwerp also assembled two remarkable book collections, 
the second of which, a collection of Sir Walter Scott,” was impressive 
enough for the Morgan Library to buy ez d/oc. 

In late October, 1929, a few months after the visit from the 
Crummers, Newton was concerned about his daughter Caroline, who 
had been “good and ill for a considerable time,” and wrote to Myrtle 
Crummer, the doctor’s wife, that “She is in the care of one of the best 
physicians in Philadelphia and in spite of this fact is improving” and that 
he was still planning to visit the Pacific Coast after the first of the year. 

John Henry Nash, whom Mrs. Crummer had wanted to introduce to 
the Newtons, had already been corresponding with Newton since at 
least 1924.1! Newton periodically sent Nash a thank-you letter for the 
_ gift of a Nash-printed volume, and, periodically, importuned Nash to 
visit Oak Knoll. Until they finally met, Newton addressed Nash as “My 
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dear Mr. Nash,” and the only letter which was more than perfunctory 
was a thank-you for a copy of a Nash printing of Sonnets from the 
Portuguese. Newton couldn’t resist the temptation to spice the letter with 
“Somehow, Mrs. Browning has never been one of my prime favorites, 
and in looking over the book last evening I ventured to tell Mrs. Newton 
so. Whereupon she, looking up from her book, said with a certain 
amount of asperity: ‘Well, if I felt that way, I certainly should not say so.’” 

‘The Newtons eventually decided not to visit California in early 1930. 
Newton’s cool attitude toward John Howell, alluded to above, may be 
explained by various exchanges of letters during the period before the 
trip was, ultimately, postponed. ‘Toward the beginning of October, 1929, 
Howell received an unsolicited letter from Lionel Stevenson, president 
of the California Writers’ Club. “I understand that you are arranging 
dates for Mr. A. Edward Newton’s visit to this neighborhood next 
February,” wrote Stevenson. “The California Writers’ Club wishes to 
have the pleasure of entertaining Mr. Newton.” In a letter dated 
October 28, 1929, a California correspondent relates to Newton that 
“Mr. George Grasberger” stated that he had heard that you are going to 
deliver a lecture on Wm. Blake before the Women’s Club in San 
Francisco in January.” Howell had probably met Newton on one of his 
frequent trips back East, and had been told of the proposed visit. Based 
upon their long-standing acquaintanceship, about which Howell felt 
warmer than did Newton, Howell had probably assumed a bit too much, 
and had let matters get out of hand. What started as a simple trip to visit 
friends threatened to turn into a burdensome lecture tour. 

While Newton didn’t visit California in early 1930, his daughter 
Caroline did. From letters of thanks written by her father, it appears that 
she visited old friends like the Crummers, arms-length correspondents 
like Nash, and total strangers like Albert Bender—a large fraction of the 
book-collecting communities of Los Angeles and San Francisco. On 
May 7, 1930, we see Newton writing to Nash, still “My dear Mr. Nash,” 
“My daughter, Lina, had the pleasure of meeting you on her recent 
visit...and tells me [that] unless I make your acquaintance, and prompt- 
ly, that I shall be losing one of the joys of life. I ask myself, what have 
you done to the girl?” 

A day earlier, Newton had written to Albert Bender, who was still a 
total stranger save for having the Crummers and numerous others as 
mutual friends, thanking Bender for his kindness to Caroline, and for a 
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small gift, including two Nash-printed volumes, which Bender had sent 
back to Oak Knoll with Caroline. In not uncharacteristic fashion, 
Newton, whose collecting weakness was association copies, and who 
was generally indifferent to fine press work, confides to this stranger, 
“Nash is a remarkable printer, but I have always felt a certain dissatis- 
faction with the size of his page....What I mean is [that] when you have 
a big sheet of paper to decorate with type and you have the facility and 
brains, which Nash undoubtedly has, it is not...impossible to do a good 
job; whereas, to achieve distinction in the small page is, or at least seems 
to me a much more difficult trick.” 

By that time, Newton and Nash were already working more closely 
on a joint project, one which Newton had every reason to hope Nash 
would execute with the utmost success. This project came about 
through the efforts of one Flodden Heron. Heron was San Francisco 
representative of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, and a book collector—primarily Lewis Carroll and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Heron, a bachelor, lived in an apartment which he 
named HERONHOUSE,® and which he describes in a letter to 
Newton: “I live in an old English house. No place just like it here, with 
its paneled rooms, armour, books, etc. Not one item in the place is as 
young as 100 years old.” One of these vaunted items was a drinking cup 
made from a human skull, a matter of taste which, perhaps, accounts for 
the fact that Heron remained a bachelor all his life. 

A Scotsman by heritage, though not by birth, Heron, who had moved 
to San Francisco in 1920 from Philadelphia (where he had never met 
Newton), was a member of The Book Club of California,“ a charter 
member of the more exclusive Roxburghe Club of San Francisco (only 
thirty-one members at that time), and a member of an even more 
“exclusive” club, the Literary Anniversary Club.” 

Heron began a correspondence with Newton by writing what 
amounts to a fan letter on August 22, 1928, shortly before Newton’s 
sixty-fourth birthday. In the letter Heron mentions his own interest in 
books, particularly in Johnson, Boswell, and in a number of Newton’s 
other favorites, their mutual acquaintance with John Howell, and, of 
course, his appreciation of Newton’s writings. 

From the beginning of their correspondence, Heron repeatedly 
requested that Newton write an essay, for publication, on the dedication 
of the house in Gough Square (London) in which Dr. Johnson wrote his 
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famous dictionary. In 1911 Sir Cecil Harmsworth, a friend of Newton, 
had purchased the building. In December 1929, after restoring the 
house to approximately its Johnson-era configuration, Harmsworth pre- 
sented it to the British people. Newton was appointed to the board of 
governors—one of only two Americans to be so honored—and attended 
the dedication. Heron had read of the dedication ceremony in the news- 
papers and wanted a Newton essay about it. The first request came from 
Heron in a letter dated January 10, 1930, the second in a letter dated 
February 8, and the third in a letter dated April 8. At this point Heron 
probably caught Newton’s attention by suggesting “...you write the 
story, John Henry Nash will print it, The Book Club of California will 
sponsor it....Your daughter [whom Heron had met at Nash’s printing 
plant] endorses the plan.” 

On April 30, 1930, Heron continued the barrage, this time with an 
appeal to Newton's fifty-some-year-long friendship: “I have just had a 
chat with your friend “Willie” Van Antwerp and he too is eager to have 
an item from your pen that would be printed by Mr. Nash. He stated fur- 
ther that he would be glad to have made for the event a photolithograph 
of the ‘lost portrait’ of Dr. Johnson painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds that 
now hangs in the home of his friend, Mrs. ‘Tobin Clark in San Mateo.” 
Appeal number five arrived in the form of a letter, dated May 13, to 
Caroline, number six in a letter to A. Edward dated May 21, and num- 
ber seven in a letter dated June 7. The first few letters of the Newtonian 
side of the Newton-Heron correspondence are lost, but we can tell from 
a letter of July 11, 1930, that Heron was still “My dear Mr. Heron.” He 
wouldn’t become “My dear Heron” until just before Newton finally vis- 
ited California, and wouldn’t become “Dear Flodden” until a few years 
after that. Newton undoubtedly considered him a bit of a pest or an 
eccentric until he got to know Heron much better and realized that 
Heron, if a bit over-enthusiastic, was quite a sincere and valuable friend. 

In the letter of July 11, 1930, the earliest surviving letter from Newton 
to Heron, Newton finally gives in, not agreeing to write about the 
Gough Square house but, rather, suggesting the publication of an alter- 
native Johnsonian essay. “I have been nominated,” Newton writes, 

for president of the Johnson Society of Lichfield, England [Dr. 

Johnson’s birthplace], and nominated is equivalent to election. It is a 

small honor, but I am the first American to achieve this distinction. 

.... am sending you, under separate cover, the manuscript of a short 
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play, ‘Mr. Strahan’s Dinner Party.’ This play will be read by me at 
Lichfield on the night of September 20th. What would you think of its 
publication in lieu of the article on the Johnson House in Gough 
Square? I am prepared to give this manuscript to the Book Club of 
California if they will sponsor the publication and John Henry Nash 
will print it. 

...1 would prefer to have [the play] illustrated with a good portrait of 
[Benjamin] Franklin and my Reynolds’ portrait of Dr. Johnson. I have 
a feeling that my portrait is better than the portrait that belongs to Mrs. 
‘Tobin-Clark.... 


The reference to Franklin is to the fact that Mz Strahan’s Dinner Party 
is about a fictional meeting between the Drs. Franklin and Johnson, who 
presumably never met, and between whom sparks would likely have 
flown had they met, given Johnson’s less-than-understanding attitude 
toward America, Americans, and American independence. 

Heron’s suggestion of an essay on the Johnson House dedication was, 
by the way, not lost on Newton, at least not for very long. On July 15, 
1930, just four days after suggesting that Mr Strahan’s Dinner Party be 
printed by Nash, Newton, realizing that the dedication story could be 
put to good use, signed his name to Men and Ghosts of Gough Square, an 
essay that he had printed in his famous blue wrappers,’° with the fol- 
lowing at the bottom of the title page: “Printed at the expense of the 
author. The entire receipts to go to the pension fund established by 
Cecil Harmsworth, Esquire, for the caretakers of the Johnson house in 
Gough Square. Price—One Shilling.” A few hundred copies went with 
Newton to England to be distributed at Gough Square, and Men and 
Ghosts was reprinted by the Johnson House authorities—with the same 
bottom-of-page caption—and sold as a souvenir until at least the late 
1940s, almost a decade after Newton’s death. It would have been entire- 
ly in character for Newton to leave a small endowment for this purpose. 


Part Two, Conclusion, will be published in the Fall 1995 issue of QN-L. 


1 Most of Newton’s essays first saw the light as articles in The Atlantic Monthly; many 
of these were collected, sometimes with other material, into full-length volumes, 
among them The Amenities of Book Collecting and Kindred Affections, 1918, A Magnificent 
Farce and Other Diversions of a Book Collector, 1921, The Greatest Book in the World and 
Other Papers, 1925, This Book-Collecting Game, 1928, A Tourist in Spite of Himself, 1930, 
End Papers: Literary Recreations, 1933, and Derby Day and Other Adventures, 1934. All 
were published by The Atlantic Monthly Press; starting with The Greatest Book in the 
~ World, all have the additional imprint of Little, Brown and Co. 
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: Prospectus volume to The A. Edward Newton Collection of Books and Manuscripts, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, 1941. 


3 Sargent, George, The Writings of A. Edward Newton, a Bibliography, With Cogitations 
by Christopher Morley, The Rosenbach Company, 1927. 


4 Newton’s side of the Howell correspondence is located at Stanford University. 


5 This volume is currently in the author’s collection. The Howell archive at 
Stanford contains Newton Christmas greetings inscribed to the Howells, but no 
inscribed books, the latter having been sold, presumably, at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the Howell firm in the early 1980s. 


© The title essay of The Greatest Book in the World concerns the history of the printed 
Bible and is based upon the bibles in Newton’s collection. 


7 The best source of material on Le Roy Crummer is a memorial volume: Beaman, 
A. Gaylord, A Doctor’s Odyssey: A Sentimental Record of Le Roy Crummer, Physician, 
Author, Bibliophile, Artist in Living, 1872-1934, With a Word in Memory by A. Edward 
Newton, Johns Hopkins, 1935. Gay Beaman was the unofficial “greeter” for the Los 
Angeles book-collecting community of the 1920s and 30s. 


SA considerable number of Newton letters to Bender are in the Bender archive at 
Mills College. 


9 The author has, as yet, failed to locate even a single letter between Newton and 
Van Antwerp, and would be grateful for any lead to such correspondence and/or to 
Newton books inscribed to Van Antwerp. 


10 4 Collector’s Comment on his First Editions of the Works of Sir Walter Scott, San 
Francisco, Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc., 1932. (400 copies printed by the Grabhorns.) 


11 Newton’s side of the Newton-Nash correspondence is in The Bancroft Library, 
Berkeley. 


12 George Grasberger was an antiquarian print seller and bookseller in 
Philadelphia, and later wrote a rare books column for the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


134 majority of both sides of the Newton-Heron correspondence is at ‘The 
Bancroft Library, both originals of letters written by Newton and copies which 
Heron kept of his own letters. It is interesting to note that interest in Heron’s par- 
ticipation in the book-collecting world of 1930s and 1940s San Francisco has 
increased to the point at which a relatively new private press has been named 
Heronhouse (though Heron always spelled it in capitals: HERONHOUSE). 


14 Heron was Vice President of The BCC from about 1930 until 1945. He served as 
President in 1945-46. In 1944-45, Heron was Master of the Press of the Roxburghe 
Club. 


15 The LAC’s only other members were William Van Antwerp, Alfred Sutro, 
General Counsel for Standard Oil and long-time president of ‘The BCC (1925- 
1945), and Earle Weller and Herbert Rothchild, two San Francisco collectors. The 
club’s primary activity was meeting to celebrate such anniversaries as Shakespeare’s 
birthday and the day James Boswell met Samuel Johnson in Mr. Davies’ book shop 
in London. Christopher Morley and A. Edward Newton, after visits to California, 
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were installed as members of the Literary Anniversary Club to form a total mem- 
bership of seven. 

16 Bach year from 1907 to 1939 Newton sent his friends a specially produced 
Christmas greeting. Most of these contained bookish essays by Newton, and most 
were bound in blue 12mo wraps. These Christmas greetings, together with a few 
other, non-Christmas, blue-wraps 12mo Newton essays, were soon to become, and 
remain to this day, highly sought after by collectors. 


David Klapphols ts professor of computer science, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
and a member of The Book Club of California. Dr. Klappholz is a self-described 
fanatical A. Edward Newton collector. He is working on a full-length biography of 
A. Edward Newton, and welcomes correspondence regarding Newton, photocopies of 
Newton letters and of interesting Newton inscriptions, as well as quotes on Newton 
material for sale—especially of Newton material inscribed to persons mentioned in 
this article and other California book people of the 1920s and 1930s. Correspondence 
may be addressed to him at the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer 
Science, Stevens Institute of Technology, Castle Point Station, Hoboken, NJ 07030. 


Dr. Klappholz wishes to express his thanks to the following individuals and 
organizations who greatly aided in the research for this article: Martha 
Repman, Karen Lightner, and Cornelia King of the Rare Book Department 
at the Free Library of Philadelphia; Earl Emelson, proprietor of 
Heronhouse, San Francisco; Bob Fleck, proprietor of Oak Knoll Books, New 
Castle, Delaware; Martin Antonetti, formerly of the Mills College Library, 
and currently librarian of the Grolier Club in New York; Michael Ryan, for- 
merly of the Stanford University Library and currently at the University of 
Pennsylvania; the current staff of the Mills College Library; the staff of The 
Bancroft Library; the staff of the UCLA Special Collections Department; 
Ward Ritchie; Jeffrey Thomas, Jeffrey Thomas Books, San Francisco; the 
late Ellen Shaffer; the late Oscar Lewis; the late Dr. James Hart. 








I can help you with your cataloging needs. 
I OFFER THE FOLLOWING SERVICES: 
CATALOGING OF 
Books, Records & Manuscripts 
for insurance, personal or 
bookselling purposes. 


BARBARA JANE LAND 


770 El Camino Del Mar 
San Francisco, CA 94121 


PHONE (415) 221-7707 REFERENCES AVAILABLE 
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LOUISE MOISES 
Jon important part of the activities of ‘The Book Club is the sponsor- 
ship of Public Programs, which are free and open to any interested 
party. The programs are lectures, talks, slide presentations or demon- 
strations of subjects related to book arts, book collecting, writing, or 
scholarship. Sources for the programs are knowledgeable Club mem- 
bers, authors, artisans, and visiting scholars. The Club is very fortu- 
nate in having attracted a wide variety of knowledgeable and dedi- 
cated speakers. Members of The Book Club have received finely 
printed announcements produced by “printer-members” describing 
each Public Program. With the help of the membership, we hope to 
increase attendance at these entertaining and informative events. We 
remind you that the Programs are open to the public and urge you to 
tell your friends and associates about them. 

‘Two of our most recent programs involved a local speaker and a visit- 
ing scholar. March 27, 1995, was a wonderful evening for those present 
to hear Jacqueline Kazarian, niece of William Saroyan, share her memo- 
ries of her gifted uncle and enlarge our views of him. William Saroyan 
was twenty years old when Jacqueline was born, a young man rich in the 
ways of the world, and already dedicated to being a writer. Our speaker 
related the early saga of the Saroyan family’s move from Armenia to 
America and the hardships they suffered, including the time young 
William spent in the Fred Finch Orphanage in Oakland, California, from 
1911 to 1916. She traced Saroyan’s steps though the various places he 
lived and described the joy with which he used his earnings as an author 
to build a house for his mother at 1821 Fifteenth Avenue in San 
Francisco. Jacqueline and her husband, Arthur, have purchased that 
house and currently reside there. She recollected Saroyan’s devotion to 
writing, as he sat for hours at his home in Newport Beach laboring over 
manuscripts. She shared her memories in a most dramatic telling and 
concluded her talk with a tape recording of the voice of William Saroyan 
sharing a yarn or two—a real surprise to all present. The Book Club 
appreciates Jacqueline Kazarian’s contribution to our Public Programs. 

‘The April 11 Public Program was entitled “Music at Oxford” and was 
given by the visiting Secretary of the Bodleian Library, Dr. Charles 
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Mould. Although Dr. Mould’s position at the Bodleian Library is an 
administrative one, he is a public speaker for the library, having a great 
appreciation and knowledge of the collection and a personal interest in 
the music division in particular. Charles Mould is a musician of the key- 
board, specializing in the harpsichord; a trained engineer; and a builder 
and restorer of harpsichords. His talk was enriched by eighty informative 
slides and by his wonderful sense of humor and ability to tell “a good 
story.” He began the evening with a brief description of the library, its 
history, contents, and goals. He emphasized the Bodleian’s mission to be 
useful and accessible to scholars throughout the world. He went on to 
present the musical manuscript highlights in the collection, which 
include Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and many others up to contem- 
porary composers. He briefly described the printed materials and then 
showed slides of some of the instruments in the Bodleian’s collection of 
rare, historical, and unusual instruments. He noted that visiting musi- 
cians are on occasion given the opportunity to play some of the instru- 
ments. One of the most amusing parts of the lecture was the tale of mov- 
ing a harpsichord on a gurney across a busy street to the medical depart- 
ment, where it was to be X-rayed to determine its internal structure 
without damage to the instrument. Since the instrument closely resem- 
bled a coffin, it stopped traffic and elicited respectful attitudes from 
passersby. The X-ray revealed the absence of internal support to the box 
of the instrument—a remarkable finding. And a remarkable evening! 
The Board of Directors of ‘The Book Club of California urges mem- 
bers to mark their calendars and join us for future Programs. All our 
speakers have unique information to share and a devotion to their sub- 
jects. All programs are held at 7:00 p.m. in the SPUR Room, 312 Sutter 
Street, fifth floor, steps from The Book Club. Future programs are: 


Monday, June 26 Joseph D’Ambrosio, BOOK ARTIST 
Explaining the history, design, conception, and implementation of 
books in The Book Club Exhibition: D’ Ambrosio 1986 and Beyond. 

Monday, September 11 Judith Robinson, RESEARCHER-AUTHOR 
The Hearsts: An American Dynasty, concentrating on aspects of the 
subject and research techniques. 

Monday, October 9 Susan Gole, London, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD, INTERNATIONAL MAP COLLECTORS SOCIETY 
The Appeal of Maps, i” conjunction with our map exhibition. 


Louise Moises is co-proprietor of The Bookstall, San Francisco. 


he 1995 Siar Transco Ville Litrary Caliibition 


STEVEN LAVOIE 


-AONGEVITY IS ITS OWN REWARD, or so the adage goes. In the strange 
case of Poltroon Press, longevity is a miracle. When this Berkeley out- 
fit’s printer and typographer, Alastair Johnston, rolled the first poltroon- 
ery off the press on April Fool’s Day, 1975, a future retrospective exhi- 
bition of the press seemed incomprehensible, its existence into the 
1990s fantastical. 

But twenty years later, the press is still publishing, and a major exhi- 
bition of its output seems long overdue. 

What happened between the first appearance of the Poltroon Press 
imprint, a wretched chapbook titled A Note Containing the Opinion of one 
Christopher Marly Concerning his damnable Judgment of Religion and scorn of 
Gods word, and its most recent gem, Western Excess, by Poltroon co- 
founder Frances Butler, is nothing short of miraculous. ‘The documen- 
tation of this inspiring tale of recovery, survival, and overachievement in 
the creatively harsh post-modern era were on public display through 
May at the main San Francisco Public Library as “Trance and 
Recalcitrance: Private Voices in the Public Realm—20 Years of Poltroon 
Press.” 

Poltroon was conceived early in 1975 by Johnston, an ethnic Scots 
immigrant from Newcastle, England, and by Butler, then a rising star in 
visual arts and aesthetic and bibliographic academia. The press provid- 
ed Johnston with a handy vehicle to express his typographic vision—a 
Dadaesque pastiche of the quaint and streamlined grotesque, softened 
by his keen appreciation of successful letterforms. It would also humor 
his vanity by giving his lengthy sheaves of outcast poetry—his obsessive 
bibliographies, aesthetic diatribes, obscure typographical findings, and 
hyperactive bile—a willing publisher. For Butler, the press allowed her 
undauntedly original visual and linguistic machinations full play on the 
page. All this—and some modern masterpieces—were on clear display 
in the exhibition. 

Featured were the two latest Poltroon Press editions: Muted Hawks, 
poems by ‘Tom Raworth, and Western Excess, Butler’s collection of twen- 
ty-five pochoir-colored drawings, printed from magnesium plates, 
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<-> depicting man-made boundaries and borders in the 
eee environment. The text, in progress, will include 
Fx», her taxonomy of this boundary phenomenon. 
we, Muted Hawks, printed by Johnston in an 
edition of fifty, features the always 
inventive and intuitive work 
“%, of Raworth, contemporary 
wis" England’s most challenging 
: " poet. Johnston’s monotypes, 
printed ee fan type-high material from his shop cases and scraps 
from his hellbox, are fashioned after the Dutch post-Constructivist 
Hendrik N. Werkman, a favorite of the printer. 

Other visual highlights of the artist’s-book segment of the show 
include the 1980 fashion portfolio, New Dryads (Are Ready for your Call), 
more pochoir-colored drawings by Butler, with Johnston’s poems serving 
as the text, set in Bulmer and Bell types, two of the trademark fonts of 
the press. 

‘To bring coherence to the diverse catalog of the press, the exhibition 
divided it into seven titled sub-collections, including “Research,” with 
the bibliographies and type-related translations by Johnston and the 
treatises and scholarly work by Butler. “Thick Ink” included Butler’s 
experiments in color printing, done largely on a heavily over-inked 
Vandercook press. “Job Work” featured Johnston’s masterful facsimile 
edition, printed in 1992 for the Louver Gallery of Los Angeles, of the 
complete 1957-62 run of Semina, the landmark journal of artist Wallace 
Berman. The item was included in a Berman retrospective at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art in Amsterdam in 1992. 

A case of poetry books gathered the nine-volume “Poltroon Modern 
Poets” series, including the beautifully designed Ha/os of Debris, the 
1984 collection of poems by Darrell Gray, and Simply to See: Poems of 
Luxorius, a coptic-bound limited edition of translations by Art Beck from 
the Latin of this gifted Vandal-era Carthaginian poet. ‘The Vandal theme 
continued with clever spray-paint design motifs. 

The “Literature” case featured the aberrant chapbook series, dis- 
guised under the ‘Transitional Face imprint. Its hits included Party Trap, 
the compelling set of palindromes by Jennifer Curtis, and the legendary 

and exceedingly rare Nine Further Plastics. 
Last, least, and, thankfully, hidden away in a showcase in the special 
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collections room of the library was “Collected Venom,” Johnston’s scur- 
rilous parodies of his favorite targets, local contemporaries Andrew 
Hoyem of Arion Press, Peter Koch, and David Lance Goines. 

The case included “Cheez Penis,” an hilarious mockery of the com- 
mercial work of Goines that sold for a tidy sum at the recent Antiquarian 
Book Fair in San Francisco. The most recent bile, a handbill announc- 
ing publication of Guy Hideabed’s “Figments of Hepatitis,” is a brutal 
attack on a recent bilingual edition of Heraklites fragments printed by 
Peter Koch, whose retrospective exhibition Poltroon’s followed in the 
SFPL galleries. 

If you let “Collected Venom” slip by without a careful viewing—pity. 
Even The Book Club of California was duly slammed. Next time, bring 
your snakebite kit, just in case, and maybe some extra-potent nausea 
pills, too. 


Steven Lavote ts the Librarian for the Oakland ‘Tribune, fo which he contributes a 
history column, Time Capsule, on a regular basis. He is also Contributing Editor 
amd Treasurer for the Pacific Center for the Book Arts. 


BO WREDEN 
Sur FIRST SUNDAY in February was one of those unseasonable 
California days, a taste of spring, a day to put the old year and winter 
behind, a day for lovers, a day one could feel seeds shooting straight 
from the earth. In the late afternoon, in an energetic and exuberant 
spirit, I walked from my Berkeley home to Cody’s Books for a copy of 
the new Smithsonian with a story on my friend, Micky Wolfson, and 
the new Wolfsonian in Miami Beach. That evening, February 5, 1995, 
my father, William P. Wreden, died at age eighty-four at Sharon 
Heights Convalescent Hospital in Menlo Park. 

Book collector, bookseller, publisher, and ranch owner, he was born in 
Petaluma in 1910, raised in San Francisco and educated at Galileo High 
School, Menlo College, and Stanford University. In 1936 he married my 
mother, Byra Jean Smith. Influenced by author Gertrude Atherton, 
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librarian Nathan van Patten, and bookseller Jacob Zeitlin, in 1937 he 
started selling antiquarian books. In 1940 he published his first book and 
in 1941 he began ranching in San Luis Obispo County. With special gov- 
ernment permission, he was perhaps the first antiquarian bookseller to 
visit Europe after World War II. He acquired and cataloged important 
books, collections, and libraries from numerous prominent Californians, 
and national collectors and scholars, and sold them, often to major 
research libraries. For most of his career he belonged to the Antiquarian 
Booksellers’ Association of Great Britain and in 1949 became a founding 
member of the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association of America. He was 
a contributor to and member of numerous bibliographical and library 
friends groups, including The Grolier Club and The Book Club of 
California. In addition to his bookshops, he was known for the legendary 
basement stack area of his home. As his health began to decline in the 
1990s he closed his shop and eventually sold most of his remaining stock 
to Serendipity Books in Berkeley. 
The first tribute to him came from Richard Dillon: 


William P. Wreden will be long remembered as an antiquarian book- 
seller who helped build great personal and institutional collec- 
tions....But he was more; a genuine bookman in his interests and exper- 
tise, even a publisher, on a very modest scale, who commissioned work 
from fine printers like the Grabhorns, artists like Mallette Dean, and 
writers as wildly diverse as Richard Brautigan and myself. (Bill would 
snort, or give one of his booming laughs, if he could hear me describe 
him as a patron of [printing] arts; but he was.) 

Still, I prefer to remember Bill Wreden as a human being, as a friend. 
When I entered the library profession at Sutro Library in 1950, I knew 
no one in the local precincts of what we grandly call the book world. I 
was bibliographically naive, and hampered by an additional handicap— 
I had virtually no book-acquisition funds at my disposal. ‘This mattered 
not a whit to Bill Wreden, who took me under his wing and treated me 
as if I were Henry E. Huntington himself. 

Some of my favorite memories are of my all-too-rare book-trips down 
the Peninsula to browse—no, prow/—[his]...basement bookstacks; then 
to break for a literary lunch with Bill at some fine restaurant. These 
meals were always as full of fun as of good food and drink. There would 
be much talk about our mutual interest in California history and geog- 
raphy, from Two Rock (where, I insisted, Bill must have been born, not 
in Petaluma) to La Panza and adjacent Carrizo Plain, which I like to 
explore, and where Bill had his ranch. 
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As condolence letters and notes arrived daily, my mother and I made 
arrangements for a memorial service to be held in Menlo Park on 
Saturday, March 4. A month of activity ensued, saying farewell to 
William P. Wreden. A week before the service I drove to Novato to 
proofread the program which Susan Acker was printing for us. She had 
been having trouble with her computer. I saw copy and proofs related to 
my father scattered throughout her shop. I asked whether his ghost had 
been there for a visit. For years he collected books on ghosts, demons, 
poltergeists, witches, all manner of spirits, building what was probably 
the largest collection on witchcraft in private hands—close to three 
thousand titles from the late Fifteenth to the late ‘Twentieth Centuries. 
In the course of time he offered it for sale. Cornell bought many rarities 
to supplement their already extensive holdings; bookseller Harry A. 
Levinson acquired the bewitching balance. 

At the memorial service itself remembrances, often heartfelt and 
touching, were given by Justus Smith, my mother’s brother; Jamie 
MacLeod, a former employee; David Weber, former director of the 
Stanford University Libraries; Gary Kurutz of the California State 
Library; and Peter Howard of Serendipity Books. 

All who attended the service were invited to the reception afterwards 
and many stayed. As mementos we put out remaining copies of the 
many keepsakes my father had printed over the years, ranging from 
Dick Dillon’s essay on La Panza, printed by the Grabhorns, to one print- 
ed by Sherwood Grover and written by my father himself, Antonio 
Maghbecht, bibhomantac extraordinaire. 

In the evening, exhausted, I drove home to Berkeley in dark, silent 
rain. I had yet to read the Swithsonian about the new Wolfsonian. 


Bo Wreden worked for his father for many years in various capacities. He managed 
William P. Wreden Books & Manuscripts in Palo Alto from 1979 until its close last 
year. When he ts not helping sort through his father’s affairs or considering future 
employment, he is known to make Kabuki faces in his bathroom mirror. 


The Book Cldl of California 
I9GS Grands 


‘THE BOOK CLUB’S GRANTS COMMITTEE, with the approval of the 
Board of Directors, is pleased to announce two grants for 1995: 
JEFF BREMER of Bakersfield, for a biographical work on 
Henry Miller of Miller & Lux. 
DAVID FORBES of San Francisco, for a study of 
Britton & Rey, Lithographers. 

Jeff Bremer, M.A., History, California State University, Bakersfield, 
comes highly recommended by its faculty. His project is a biography of 
Henry Miller, 1827-1916, of the Miller & Lux firm in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Miller was a pioneer of large-scale farming and the cattle busi- 
ness. In the 1870s he introduced massive irrigation techniques; his oper- 
ations in this field contributed to much of our current riparian law. He 
also brought in many new crops. Miller & Lux eventually owned over 
one million acres of California land and over one million head of cattle. 
The Grants Committee believes that this book will make a significant 
contribution to California history. 

David Forbes’s name is familiar to Club members for his superb 1991 
Book Club publication, A Pictorial Tour of Hawai, 1950-1852, and to bib- 
liophiles in general as an employee of Warren Howell from 1974 to 1978. 
His project is a book tentatively titled Britton G& Rey Lithographers: The 
Currier & Ives of the West. The firm of Britton & Rey was founded in San 
Francisco in 1852 and became the most important lithography firm in 
the West. It produced large numbers of maps and images of the Pacific 
Slope. This material is now scattered and held in many libraries; in addi- 
tion to The Bancroft, there is much to be studied in Southern California, 
‘Texas, and Washington, D.C. The Grants Committee looks forward to 
this publication as a significant addition to the literature dealing with 
Western printing. 


THE 1996 OSCAR LEWIS AWARDS: A REMINDER 
The deadline for nomination is October 1, 1995. Please forward your 
letters of nomination to The Oscar Lewis Awards Committee before 
that date. The awards are made for significant contributions to Western 
history and to fine printing and the book arts. 
HAROLD WOLLENBERG, CHAIRMAN 
The Oscar Lewis Awards Committee 
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Book Poeviett 


con Amore, Valenti Angelo, A Bibliography 1971-1982; With reminiscences 
by his friends, and an Introduction by Valdine Angelo Plasmati. 

James Linden, editor. San Francisco: Linden Editions [1993]. 

Format: folio, 12-7/8 by 9 inches, 66 printed leaves. 

Edition: 100 copies, of which 80 copies are for sale at $675.00. 


JAMES LINDEN, as editor and publisher of this ambitious book, has 
paid a fitting tribute to Valenti Angelo, a prolific artist who was one of 
America’s premier book illustrators and whose last years were spent in 
San Francisco, where he was befriended by the book community and 
honored by bibliophilic institutions, including ‘The Book Club of 
California. 

Valenti Angelo was born in ‘Tuscany in 1897 and emigrated with his 
family to Antioch, California, in 1905. From 1926 through 1933 he 
worked at the Grabhorn Press in San Francisco, where he was “house 
artist” and contributed illustrations to many of the most important books 
of the press, most notably the 1928 Vozage and Travaile of Sir John 
Maundevile, Kt., and the 1930 Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman. During 
this seven-year period Angelo plunged into the literary and artistic life 
of the city, becoming acquainted with Dashiell Hammett and Sherwood 
Anderson, designing advertisements on a free-lance basis, and exhibit- 
ing his paintings. In 1933 he moved to New York City and soon obtained 
commissions from George Macy of the Limited Editions Club. Over the 
next thirty-four years he illustrated fifteen books for the Club, many 
with extensive hand illumination. In 1937 he began to write and illus- 
trate a successful series of children’s books. After the death of his wife, 
in 1971, Angelo revisited San Francisco, and, in 1974, at age 77, he 
moved back to the city of his youth, where he renewed old friendships 
and formed new ones among book makers, collectors, and librarians. 

Within a year of his return to San Francisco, the San Francisco Public 
Library mounted a retrospective exhibition of his work. Special 
Collections Librarian Anne Englund curated the show and went on to 
prepare the bibliography in Va/entt Angelo: Author, I/ustrator, Printer, pub- 
lished by The Book Club of California in 1976. On his eightieth birth- 
day, a reception was held at the Public Library, where he was presented 
with a proclamation signed by Mayor Moscone. For his eighty-fifth 
birthday, ‘The Book Club of California held another exhibition, which he 
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was unable to attend because of illness, dying just a few days after it 
closed, in early September, 1982. During the last eight years of his life 
Valenti Angelo continued his engagement with arts and crafts. On a 
handpress that had once belonged to Bruce Rogers, he printed 
ephemeral pieces and small books. He also contributed illustrations for 
projects of other presses in the area. 

Documenting the work that Angelo did beyond what was covered in 
the bibliography published by The Book Club would have been reason 
enough for the present publication. But Linden went back to 1971, the 
year Valenti produced his own, now rare, checklist of his output over the 
years 1926-1970, and discovered items that were not included in the 
1976 volume. ‘The Linden volume describes seventy-four items that are 
less significant than those in the earlier part of the career, but it brings 
the account to completion. ‘There are fifty-eight pages with illustrations, 
some showing full pages from books, others with excerpted illustrations 
and decorative devices, rendered in the colors of the original. Valenti 
Angelo was fond of color and was tireless at the task of applying colors 
by hand to printed pages. His illuminations for the Limited Editions 
Club must have set a record. For Burton’s Arabian Nights Tale, he pro- 
duced 1,001 drawings. These editions of 1,500 copies required unbe- 
lievable labor in hand coloring. Linden and his friends have faithfully 
duplicated his application of gold and colors to many of the pages in this 
book. And at the end comes a pleasant surprise: a color photograph of 
Valenti in his San Francisco apartment on Nob Hill, posed beside his red 
and gold handpress. 

‘The greatest value of this publication may be in the reminiscences of 
his friends that precede the bibliography. And the worth is not so much 
in the portrayal of Valenti Angelo, whose life and accomplishments have 
been thoroughly documented before, although here many new details 
are revealed about this delightful, highly talented, and sometimes can- 
tankerous man. What struck this reader about the book was the picture 
painted of the San Francisco book community in these warm and won- 
derfully well-written accounts. In the early 1970s a new generation was 
forming in the book arts, many of its members affiliated with the journal 
Fine Print. These young people took to Valenti Angelo and he took to 
them. He was a vigorous old man, enthusiastic, inspiring, and encourag- 
ing, who told fascinating anecdotes about incidents in his life and shared 
his knowledge about the making of books, always with a heartfelt alle- 
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giance to art. His circle continued to share his dedication to beautiful 
books over the years since his passing. ‘Their contributions are as much 
a monument to bibliophilic friendship as they are a memorial to Angelo. 
‘The contributors include David Belch, D. Steven Corey, Anne 
Englund, James D. Hart, John K. Maclean, Will Powers, Glenn ‘Todd, 
and Joyce and Adrian Wilson. 

For all the honors and attention that came to Valenti Angelo, along 
with caring from his daughter Valdine and son Peter, he could still be 
dissatisfied. His best work had been done as a member of a team, in the 
employ of two of the greatest printers, Edwin and Robert Grabhorn, yet 
he felt that his reputation had been overshadowed by theirs and that his 
individual output throughout the rest of his career had not been suff- 
ciently appreciated. ‘This unfortunately resurfaced while the bibliogra- 
phy for The Book Club was in production under the direction of this 
reviewer, a period related with kindness, understanding, and touches of 
humor in the memoir of Glenn ‘Todd, longtime editor at Arion Press. 

The book was designed in the flamboyant style of Valenti Angelo’s 
private publications. The composition and presswork by James Wehlage 
are very good, though a couple of widows (short lines) at the tops of 
pages should have been avoided and the large red folios call attention to 
the unorthodox page numbering, which begins with the first blank 
leaves rather than the first printed recto. French mouldmade paper and 
Italian binding cloth add to the deluxe feeling of this edition. 

ANDREW HOYEM 


QUARTERLY READERS may recall that in June of 1993, printer-member 
Jack Stauffacher and his Odes: HORACE were honored in the Premio 
Internazionale Felice Feliciano, a competition in memory of Giovanni 
Mardersteig held annually in Verona, Italy, "for the history, art, and qual- 
ity of the book." This June, Jack will be in Verona again as one of three 
finalists, and Club members can be even more proud of the honor. The 
book nominated is The Club's own publication, Porter Garnett: 
Philosophical Writings on the Ideal Book, so handsomely realized by Jack at 
his Greenwood Press. Because the final winner is not named until the 
event, we can only wish Jack—and The Club!—the best of fortune in 
Verona and promise a more detailed report in a later issue. Club mem- 
bers may be happy to know that some copies of Porter Garnett, a truly 
elegant and vital book, are still available for purchase. © ANN WHIPPLE 


mh 
ONCE AGAIN, thanks to helpful Club worker and searcher of wanted 
items, Barbara Land, for an item we have sought since 1970. It was 
found at the 1995 California International Antiquarian Book Fair here in 
San Francisco—the first edition of Edmund J. Whitaker's Tangible Ty- 
pography, or: How the Blind Read, London, 1853. This uncommon book 
contains actual relief examples of all the then-known methods for read- 
ing, including those of Braille and Moon, both of whom were blind. (See 
a description of this rare book in the Printing and the Mind of Man exhi- 
bitions catalog, No. 483, page 90.) 

Curiously, a contemporary advertisement is mounted on the last end- 
sheet, illustrating William Hughes's drawing of his machine, a hand- 
punch affair originally described and illustrated in the "Great Exhi- 
bition" catalog of 1851. 

Barbara was so thrilled and excited to find this long-sought-after book 
for our history of printing collection that she has contributed to the pur- 
chase of it. As always, our thanks to Barbara. 


IN THE SPRING 1956 ISSUE of QN-L, Norman Cram, a long-time associ- 
ate with the renowned printing and binding establishment of R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons in Chicago, who was also a member of the Council at 
‘The Caxton Club, contributed an eleven-page story on the fiftieth 
anniversary of ‘The Caxton Club, which took place in January of 1955. 
The Book Club of California has always enjoyed the famed books that 
the Caxton has published, and we procured many of them for our col- 
lection. So, when the Caxton Club announced their new bibliography, 
The Caxton Club 1985-1995: Celebrating a Century of the Book in Chicago, we 
had to order it. It has just arrived and is a large quarto, well cased and in 
a good slipcase. It is written by J. J. Pichl and actually printed by the R. 
R. Donnelley Company in an edition of one thousand copies; ours is 
number 444 and is signed by J. J. Piehl. This is an excellent working bib- 
liography with a good index, a section devoted to the honorary mem- 
bers, and a listing of all the past presidents. It is a business-like book and 
an important one for anyone wanting to know of the books published 
and of the personnel of this century-old club. As a book “show-piece,” 
however, it is disappointing to anyone acquainted with their past great 
books. The only color is on the title and frontispiece—two colors only— 
with no visual surprises. The books are reproduced about 2 1/2 to 3 
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inches high and all in black and white. The volume will serve well as a 
reference and will be shelved with our collection of bibliographies. 

Anyone interested in obtaining a copy of the book may contact Oak 
Knoll Books, 414 Delaware Street, New Castle, Delaware 19720; tele- 
phone (302) 328-7232; fax (302) 328-7274. The price is $75.00; Order 
No. 41478. Long-time Club member Robert Fleck is the proprietor of 
Oak Knoll Books and welcomes members’ inquiries. 


IN FEBRUARY, when the San Francisco Antiquarian Book Fair was in 
progress, Robert S. ‘Targett, the president of the Rowfant Club in 
Cleveland, visited The Book Club for the FABS (Fellowship of 
American Bibliophilic Societies) reception and graciously presented 
‘The Club with four of the Rowfant’s productions—all well designed 
and, as always, well printed and cased. ‘These were: 


Rowfant Rhymes by Carr Liggett, printed for the Club by A. Colish, 
Mount Vernon, 1972, in an edition of 250 copies, of which ours is 
number 210. 

The Trista of Ovid by David R. Slavitt, with drawings by Raymond 
Davidson, the Bellflower Press, Cleveland, 1986. 

The Rowfant Manuscripts by H. Jack Lang, 400 copies printed by the 
Stinehour Press, with lithograph of illustrations by Meriden Gravure; of 
400 copies, ours is number 319. 

That Delightful Man: A Study of Frederick Locker by Madison C. Bates, 
printed in an edition of 350 copies in 1960 by the printing office of the 
Meriden Gravure Press; slipcased. 


We are delighted to include all of these books from Rowfant with our 
examples of contemporary fine American printing, and our sincere 
thanks to Mr. ‘Targett and the Rowfant Club. 


FROM THE FANTASTIC find of a well-organized collection of very early 
Book Club announcements and broadsides, Barbara Land, ‘The Club’s 
tireless part-time worker, purchased four boxes and has given The Club 
all of the early imprints we did not own. This collection was formed by 
George L. Harding, an early Treasurer and President of ‘The Club. 
(Harding’s extensive book and newspaper collection was given to the 
California Historical Society, where it is part of The Kemble Collection.) 

The material included in Barbara’s gift to The Club dates from 1913 
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to the early 1920s—all long before Harding became a member. These 
early pieces were designed and printed by Taylor & Taylor, Taylor, Nash 
& ‘Taylor, and by the Grabhorns, whose earliest production is a broad- 
side dated 1922. The original engraving for this 7-by-9 inch reproduc- 
tion of a very large wood engraving of Lincoln by Timothy Cole once 
belonged to Ed Grabhorn. 

When time permits, we shall exhibit all of these exciting early Club 
printings, including those we already owned, in the table display cases. 
Our sincere thanks to Barbara Land for a great gift. 

ALBERT SPERISEN 


"THANKS to member Margaret Johnson, we now have some informative 
items on various topics, including bulletins from the Sutro Library, four 
issues of the Kemble Occasional, an issue of Craft Horizons, and a copy of 
Hand Bookbinding Books in Selected Bay Area Public Libraries. 'Vhis is a nice 
and useful addition to our collection; thank you, Margaret. 

BARBARA LAND 


The Bookstall 


Fine Books in all Subjects 
570 Sutter St., San Francisco, California 94102 
Located just two blocks up Sutter St. from The Book Club of California 


We look forward to greeting Book Club Members or 
we are happy to assist you tn finding the book you destre. 


BY PHONE OR MAIL 
Mon-Sat 11-6 Phone: (415) 362-6353 Fax (415) 362-1503 


Requests are being taken for our current catalogues: 
* FINE PRESS BOOKS 
* CHILDREN’S AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
* HISTORY OF SCIENCE LISTS 
or let us know your area of interest. 


Henry and Loutse Moises, PROPRIETORS 





CALIFORNIA ROOK AUCTION GALLERIES 


A DIVISION OF BUTTERFIELD & BUTTERFIELD AUCTIONEERS, INC. 


All Aspects of the Book Arts 


Autographs & Manuscripts 
including musical autographs 


Maps & Atlases 
Fine Press & Illustration 
Bindings 
Literature 


APPRAISALS AND SALES AT ALL LEVELS, 
ALL YEAR LONG 


Inqutries: 
Stephen Neil Greengard, Director 
(415) 861-7500 ext. 204 or 325 
Fax (415) 861-8951 


Member: International Association of Auctioneers EAS* 
220 San Bruno Avenue San Francisco, CA 94103 





Olecled lo Moemlbershign 


New Patron Members 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Davis 


Herbert Ely Garcia 
George Gelles 


New Sustaining Members 
Stephen Neil Greengard 


Hugh G. McFarlane 
Nicholas J. Setka 
Keiji (K.G.) Taira 


New Regular Members 


Hedy Berger 
Barbara Z. Bradley 
Kathleen Burch 
W.B. Carnochan 
John Demerritt 
Peter A. Evans 
Blaine J. Gutmacher 
Robert F. Hanson 
John J. King 


Katrina L. Middleton 
Asa Peavy 

James J. Rawls 
Dominic Riley 
Garrett Scott 

Richard W. Seibert 
James M. Spitze 
Larry E. Sullivan 


Charles J. Tanenbaum 


Jacques Vallee 


Vic Zoschak, Jr. 


City 

El Cerrito 
San Francisco 
Oakland 


San Francisco 
Marina 
Oakland 
Richmond 


San Francisco 
Sacramento 
Mill Valley 
Portola Valley 
Berkeley 
Berkeley 
Scottsdale, AZ 
Ellenton, FL 
South Surrey, BC, 
Canada 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
Sonoma 
Berkeley 
San Francisco 
Berkeley 
Orinda 
Washington, DC 
New York, NY 
San Francisco 


Alameda 


Sponsor 

Jerry C. Cole 
Gary F. Kurutz 
Richard Hilkert 


Mary Kay Duggan 
Jean M. O’Brien 
Harlan Kessel 
Robert Chandler 


Janet DeBar 

Axel E. Borg 
Joanne Sonnichsen 
Peter Stansky 
Joanne Sonnichsen 
Richard H. Dillon 
Jerry C. Cole 
Former Member 
David Klappholz 


Axel E. Borg 
Axel E. Borg 
Richard H. Dillon 
Joanne Sonnichsen 
John Crichton 
Harlan Kessel 
Robert Haines 
David Weber 
Mary M. Tanenbaum 
Membership 
Committee 
Earl Emelson 


The following members have transferred from Regular to 


Sustaining Member status: 


Mr. & Mrs. Randall Schwabacher Woodside 


THOMAS A. GOLDWASSER 





First Editions ° Association Copies * Manuscripts 
English, American & Continental Literature 
Press Books « Illustrated Books * Fine Bindings 


126 POST STREET, SUITE 407 SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 
PHONE: 415-981+4100 FAX! 415-981°8935 


HOURS: 10-5:30 Monday through Friday 12-4 Saturday 


Now Open 
GOLDWASSER e& WILKINSON BOOKS, INC. 


486 GEARY ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94108 
415*292°4698 
RARE AND INTERESTING BOOKS IN MANY FIELDS 


HOURS; 11 to 6 Tuesday - Wednesday; 11 to 7 Thursday through Saturday 


